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mode of reaction. If a strong light falls on the eye, the iris
contracts; if the eyeball is dry, the eyelid drops; if sound-
waves beat upon the tympanum, the stapedius muscle con-
tracts; if the lining of the throat be tickled, the muscles
involved in coughing or in vomiting contract. ~No experi-
ence is necessary for these actions, some of which are so
complicated that if we had to learn them, as we learn far
simpler actions, the organism would perish before the power
was attained. Yet all of these presuppose a certain normal
state of the mechanism, any considerable variation in which
will modify or suppress them.
24.  Secondarily-automatic actions are those which have
been acquired through experiences that have modified the
organism, and produced a new adjustment of parts.     We
learn to shield the eyes against a strong glare of light by
raising the hand; by winking we learn to shield the eye
against an approaching body; we also learn to turn the head
in the direction of a sound, and to thrust away with our
hands the object that is irritating our skin.    Experience has
been necessary for all these actions, and has finally organised
the tendencies to perform them, so that the reaction is in-
variable, inevitable, unless controlled by the will.    If you
tickle my throat, I may, or may not, push aside your hand;
but if the inside of my throat be tickled, I must cough.   Here
we see the difference between the automatic and secondarily-
automatic actions.    The second being due to individual ex-
perience, are more or less controllable; and whether they are
or are not controlled depends on the condition of the nerve-
centres at the moment.    You may tickle my throat, or irri-
tate my skin, without causing any movement of my hands to
thwart you, either because my nerve-centres are preoccupied
by other stimulations, and I am not conscious of the irrita-
tion, or because I do not choose to thwart you.
25.  It should be added that some secondarily-automatic
actions have become so firmly organised that we can only
with great difficulty interfere with them.    Others never enter
into consciousness, and are therefore often supposed to be
purely mechanical.    The movement of the eye towards the